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generations, quietly efficient at the various things
that their hands are set to do. He could not have
been called brilliant and he had no desire, then or
later, to make his talents appear better or other
than they were by tricks of showmanship. This is
not to say that he was not intellectually capable.
On the contrary, he was in the sixth form at Rugby
by the time he was seventeen, and became Head of
his House, the latter position being a tribute to his
all-round qualities. Though he was on the Classical
Side at Rugby, he is one of the very few British
Prime Ministers, with the exception of Mr. Lloyd
George, whose tastes have not included an interest
in classical literature. In the 1880's however, quite
apart from any question of personal tastes a classical
education was considered the most fitting, if not
the only, training for sons of gentlemen. Conse-
quently Neville Chamberlain's standing at Rugby
was high as a member of the Classical Sixth and
Head of his House. His father, however, had no
knowledge of the nice distinctions obtaining at
English Public Schools, and, at any rate in the
1880's, would no doubt have been impatient of them
and sceptical of their importance, if he had so known.
His view was a practical one. His second son was
destined for a business life, and consequently common
sense suggested that it would be more useful to him
to be on the Modern side, where the subjects taught
had a greater bearing on business. He arranged
therefore for his son's transference from the Classical
to the Modern side, oblivious of the fact that he was
thereby removing him from the ranks of the privi-
leged and great. The transference inevitably caused
some sorrow to Neville Chamberlain on this score,
though he had few regrets at being severed from the
Classics for their own sake. He might no doubt
have pointed out to his father these larger social